viii                    JAMES SHIRLEY.

an essentially literary poet, took up the draim
as literature, and held it up for fifteen years ir
an artificial condition. Meanwhile, outside his
compact and unaltering stage, it was rapidl}
sinking year by year. Shirley neither sinks noi
rises. As a purely literary poet, although one
that went down to address the public on the
boards with great skill, he stood aloof from the
theatre, and in the retirement of his study he
was unaffected by the tempests of the times. He
is one of the most uniform of writers, always
graceful, fluent, and accomplished, never deviat-
ing far from a certain standard of excellence
which he had put before him, entirely unaffected
by the striking faults of his age, its violence, its
obscurity, its prosodical licence. Shirley writes
in the age of Ford, and again in the age of
Ravenscroft, without any change of note, always
polished, skilful, and unobtrusively adroit. He
has an apparently inexhaustible vein of delicate
poetry, which he has fed on the romantic parts
of Shakespeare, on the masques of Ben Jonson,
n the tragedies of Webster, but most of all on
.tose pliant and luxurious dramas of Beaumont
id Fletcher which he so piously edited in 1647;
Little has been gleaned concerning our poet's
career since Gifford began, and Dyce so com-
petently finished the editing of his .works in sb
flumes, in 1833. James Shirley or Sherlev.